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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEWDROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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MORAL TALES. i withstanding, endued with too much philanthropy, | the climate afforded, served up with the utmost taste 
P — too much humanity of feeling, to suffer his charge | and elegance. The hour of dinner was past wit! 








to be neglected. He procured a nurse for the pre-||the same pleasure on the part of Captain S., and 
STRANGE ADVENTURES. sent, and before he left the island made ample pro- || with the same ease and ecitiniis a the part ot 
Atrnoven the following little tale may appa-| vision for the future support of the child. He now his fascinating hostess. The company soon with 
yently carry with it much of the air of fiction, yet it returned home, and did not visit the place till some || drew, and left Captain S. and the lady alone. “ And 
is all substantially correct, and but the bare recital) years after, when he found his former helpless ward | now, Captain S.,”’ said she, addressing him with a 
had become an interesting little prattler. He soon confidence which was inspired, perhaps, by the con 
| became much attached to her, and no longer regret-'/ sciousness of the favourable impression which she 
native of New-England, who, at an early age was! ted the incident which gave him, as he termed her, had made—* and now for our promised explana 
entrusted with the command of a mercantile vessel, | his adopted daughter. During the following twelve tion, which permit me to commence, by inquiring 
made a voyage to one of the West-India islands. | Yes Captain Ss. frequently visited the island, and | how fares your adopted daughter ?’—‘* Well, ma 
Having reached his destined port, disposed of his! always provided liberally for the support and educa- | dam, very well, I believe,”’ replied Captain S., some 
cargo, and made the necessary preparations for his| tion of the child that was thrown on his benevolence, what surprised at the question. —* And it is ramour 
return, one day as he was walking the streets of the) without any of that regret, that drawback of feeling, ed, sir,’’ said the lady, ‘ that you are about te change 
large and flourishing port at which his vessel was which so often attends the ostensive generosity of) the title of father for one of a different nature.’ 
anchored, he observed a well-dressed female walk-| the penurious, and destroys the merit of their chari-| “‘ Rumour often speaks vaguely,”’ replied Captain 
ing near him and in the same direction. Her fea-| ties. His heart was warmed by generous impulses, , S., still uncertain whither her remarks tended 
tures, though bearing the evident marks of sorrow| and required not the aid of arithmetical calculation “ Nobody could be better entitled to that privilege, 
and dejection, were beautiful, and her whole ap-| to measure the bounds of its munificence. He al-) Sir,” continued she— but what grade, alas! what 
pearance uncommonly interesting. Struck with her) Ways manifested toward her the affection and ten-| grade, in the scale of your censures have you as 
beauty and her prepossessing and dignified demea-| dorness of a parent, and took « parent’s interest in signed to her seemingly unnatural mother.”—* Of 
nor, Captain S. politely inquired whether she might| her welfare. She had now arrived at the age of | that, madam,” replied Captain S., “I am but il! 
be walking far in his direction, acquainting her at) fourteen—an age, which, in that soft climate, con-| qualified to judge. Perhaps that mother might have 
the same time with the house of his lodgings, to! fers all the maturity of womanhood, and more per- had reasons to justify her conduct—and without 
which he was then repairing. She assured him she fectly, perhaps, than any other period, opens the knowing the circumstances under which she acted, 
was going directly to the same house he had main} blossom of female beauty. She was esteemed as I could never teel to condemn her, who, in the short 
tioned. Captain S. then proffered his services in! possessing an uncommon share of beauty and viva-| moment I beheld her, awakened so extraordinary an 
conveying a basket of considerable size, which she! city. And such was Captain S’s attachment that it interest in my bosom.”’ “ Yes, sir,’’ rejoined the lady 
carried in her hand. She thanked him ina soft and) Wa8 generally supposed that his was other than a'jin melancholy and touching tones, “ that mothe 
tremulous tone of voice, and timidly delivered him! parental affection, and it soon became rumoured in| had reasons for her conduet—conduct, which ehe 
the basket. Captain S. took the little burthen from! town that he was about to lead her to the hymeneal j| knew the world would, and had a right to condemn 
her hand, wholly unconscious of what it contained ;| altar. Captain S. was at this time making prepara- | as base and unnatural; but think you, she parted 
and little dreaming what to his future life would be! tions to return to New-England. One day as he} with the infant of her bosom without a pang? with 
the consequences of the action of that moment. He! stood on the wharf at which his vessel was moored, /out one tear of motherly affection? Oh! could you 
‘bserved, however, as he took the basket, that there! @ billet was put into his hands by a person who imn- | have known the anguish of that moment—that dis 
was a singular hesitation in her manners, and that. mediately disappeared. He perused and found it a traction of feeling which rent her bleeding bosom, 
her checks were crimsoned by a deep blush; but polite request of attendance to dine at a house in) when she relinquished the subject of her affection 
imputing it to no other cause than maiden timidity, | the city, which was particularized in the billet. The the only object on earth for which she breathed a 
he walked on in silence. The lady soon remarked, | house and family who occupied it were to him per- 'wish to live, or even endured her then hated ex 
that she must make a call at the house then at hand, | fectly unknown ; and so singular were all the cir- | istence, every feeling of censure would have been 
fora few moments, and, if he would convey the! cumstances attending the invitation, that he, for | lost in commiseration for her sufferings. One yea 
basket to his lodgings, she would soon be there to | Some time, hesitated whether it would be expedient | before, and all that heart could wish was hers; all 
take charge of it herself. And throwing an anxious || to accept it. Curiosity, however, soon conquered | the advantages that rank and opulence could con 
look on Captain S. and his charge, she immediately ‘his doubts, and he resolved to attend. At the ap- fer, all that is splendid and dazzling in the eyes of 
proceeded to his boarding-| pointed hour he arrived at the house, and was usher- the world, and gives distinction in social life, wa 


her heart was not 


of events that have actually transpired. 
Near the close of the last century, Captain S., a 


disappeared. Captain S. 
house, and deposited the basket in the hall. He, ed into an elegant apsrtment by a lady who called , courting her acceptance ; but 
seated himself at the dinner table, and jovially re- him by name, and introduced herself by the name of | there; she had formed an attachment for a young 
lated his adventure with the fair unknown. His | Miss W., assuring him, at the same time, that the officer, poor, indeed, but honourable, and who she 
host, better acquainted with the manners of the | cause of his invitation should be the subject of a fu-| knew would never be recognised as her suitor by 
town, and the impositiéns which had sometimes), te explanation. Captain S. thought he had seen |her proud parents, who viewed wealth as the only 
been played off on strangers, smiled, and rallied him! the countenance of his fair entertainer before ; but, ground of distinction in society. She was induced 
m the possibility of his basket’s containing some-| be was unable to recall to mind when, or where, it therefore, to contract a clandestine marriage. The 


thing more than a dead weight, as he had humour-| might have happened; and the hour which suc-jintercourse which followed was soon discovered ; 
usly termed his burden. At this moment the cries'| ceeded, speut in lively conversation on the leading ber liusband was snatched from life | y an unex 
f an infant were heard in the direction of the bas-| topics of the day, brought nothing with it to assist) pected casualty ; her incensed parents would liste: 
ket. Captain S. was astonished, and not a little | bis memory or allay his curiosity ; and yet it broughi to no extenuation ; at the best her transgression was 
chagrined at this sudden proof of what his host had along with it an increasing gratification, a pleasing |considered unpardonable, and she was driven from 
just suggested. Unmoved, however, by the laugh || interest which he had never before experienced. A||home in their resentment, with a limited pecuniary 
which was now turned merrily upon him, he pro- |happy dream of uncertainty, if the expression be al allow ance, and told to seck protection where she 
ceeded to the basket, and found it contained not a||!owed, was floating over his mind, and sensations | could find it; she was now thrown on the world 
lead weight, but a living, healthy, and handsome || Were awakened in his bosom which he was conscious | Wrete hed wanderer, without a friend or protector 
looking female infant. No mother appeared to claim|) he had before, on some occasion or other, felt, and ishe, who never dreamed that the world was mac 
r offer it protection. Captain S. although incensed | he knew that these sensations had been happy ones, | for aught but her and happiness; she came to this 
at the trick, and highly vexed with that credulous) 224 yet his memory was unable to identity them lcity for a shelter, and here remained in obscurity til) 
and honest simpiicity in himself, which had thus Dinner was now announced, and he was soon | that period which made her a mother had exhausted 


rendered him the dupe of female artifice, was, not-| seated at a table loaded with all the delicacies that |her small resources; she was then compelled to g¢: 
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forth helpless and pennyless with, as she thought, eight pounds. It was seen by Mr. Manouchy, who | man I travelled in foreign lands, and was exposed 
no other alternative before her but suicide or beg-| was much gratified with reading the inscription. _| to many temptations. But when I would have yield 
gary; at this crisis she met with you; your charac- ‘ >. 2 ed, that same hand was upon my head, and I was 
ter was known, the thought occurred to her to tax|| The following statement vividly indicates the fa- saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in days of 
your benevolence with the charge of her offspring. | culty which is possessed not only amongst indivi- ‘my happy infancy, and sometimes there came with 
Her opinion of you was not ill founded ; she had the | duals of the same species of communicating their | jt 4 yoice in my heart, a voice that must be obeyed ; 
pleasure to behold her infant child fall into the hands | '4eas to each other, but amongst individuals of a dif- | « Qh! do not this wickedness, my son, nor sin 





of a generous benefactor; and she has had the plea- 


sure, too, to behold his goodness and protection con- | 


ferent genus. 
During an afternoon walk with a friend on a hill 
near Coventry, we observed several sheep standing 


against thy God.” 





In Mr. Griffith’s edition of Baron Cuvier’s Animal 


tinued to that daughter, who was, as you perhaps) "© , 
may justly deem, so meanly thrown on your gene- |) with steadfast looks round the head of a cow which, Kingdom, the question of the mental faculties of 


rosity.—“ Such,” replied Captain S., were never ! was grazing : their fixed attitude attracted our atten- | brutes is discussed, and the conclusions drawn, that 
my feelings; I thought not so; and I am amply re- jtion, and as we came up, the eow suddenly raised the difference between bre and human reason is 
paid for my protection by the grateful feelings and | her head, and the sheep opened before her, as we ‘not in kind, but in the capability afforded to the for- 
interesting society of the lovely girl I protected.” imagined, to go out of our way; she did not, how- mer and denied to the latter. In illustration of this 
‘« And there is another, sir, replied the lady, who is || ever, proceed more than a dozen yards before she opinion, some curious anecdotes are related, from 
by no means ungrateful to you, and who now stands | reached a gravid ewe, which, hitherto unnoticed by , which we extract the following : 

ready to remunerate you for your benevolence to!) "> had fallen over on her back, and was unable to; « An elephant which a few years ago belonged to 
the amount of whatever you may please to accept.” | recover herself from her perilous position. The cow Mr. Cross at Exeter Change, attained to the prac- 
“« | shall accept of none,” said Captain S.” Should | Placed the tip of her horns close under the side of ‘tice of a curious trick, which by repetition, might be 
a remuneration of another kind be acceptable, sir,”’ | the animal, and gave a slight toss, so dexterously \said to have acquired, if indeed instinct could be 
replied she, “ perhaps you will allow me, authorized, |™4naged, as to enable the ewe to get instantly on acquired, something of an instinctive character ; but 
|her feet; meantime the other sheep had dispersed, '|which, the first time it occurred at least, seems at- 


to award it—report says you intend marrying the 


and the two animals walked their way. 


daughter—I will give you even a greater liberty—I | 
will give you the choice of marrying either mother ‘ 
or daughter.”’ Suffice it to say, that long before) FEMALE PRESENCE OF MinD.—Count Segur, in 


this Captain S. had discovered with whom he was | his recently-published “Memoirs and Recollec- 
conversing, and that he was not a little gratified and tions,” relates the following anecdote of the Princess 
; » was 


interested in the conference. A few days brought) Lubomirska :—‘‘ She was one day in her sledge, ri- 
him to the conclusion that he should accept one of | ding under the immense canopy of a sombre forest, 
these offsets. The daughter had always looked on | when, at the turn of a narrow path, she came unex- 
him as a father, and now more than ever he looked || Pectedly within a few steps of a bear, rendered fu- 
upon her as a daughter ; he was not displeased, more- || "US by hunger. At the approach of the wild ani- 
over, as it appears, with the mother; and on inqui- | ™4l, the horse made a leap, and overturned the 
ry, he found, in addition to what she had already | Sedge. The bear advanced ; the Princess’s attend- 
told him, that, whatever stains had once been thought | @Mt rushed forward to save her, and placed himself 


to sully her character, they had been removed, and || between her and the terrible animal ; he attacked 


that her parents, though now dead, had forgiven, ||t» but his sabre broke. An unequal contest took 

and bequeathed her a competence ; on these grounds, ‘Place, but the bear soon caught the Pole in his huge 

together with his prepossessions in her favour, Cap-|| P@W®- Without becoming terrified, the Princess in- 

toin S., in a few days, married Miss W., and with stantly took hold of two pistols that had fallen out | 

his adopted daughter, set sail for New-England, in| of the sledge, came behind the terrible animal, dis- 

one of the smiling villages of which he settled, and ‘charged two shots into his ear, and stretched him 
dead at her feet.” 


now lives with his family, in the bosom of content-|| 


ment and social happiness. | 














MaTERNAL INFLUENCE.—The mental fountain is 
ae < : , _ unsealed to the eye of a mother, ere it has chosen a 
VARIETY. |channel, or breathed a murmur. She may tinge | 
a . —— + | with sweetness or ‘bitterness, the whole stream of 
FeMININE GALLANTRY, &c.—The Princess Con-|| future life. Others have to contend with unhappy | 
de displayed great spirit in the defence of the city | combinations of ideas. Of her, we may say, she 
of Amadanagar. Unappalled by the formidable ar-|| hath entered into the magazine of snow, and seen 
my of Akbar, she beheld with perfect composure | the treasures of the hail. In the moral field, she is 
the Mogul, returned conqueror of Mostafa, surround | @ privileged labourer.—Ere the dews of morning 
ind lay siege to the capital of her dominions. Ak-| begin to exhale, she is there. She breaks up a soil 
bar was detained more than two months at the foot) which the root of error, and the thorns of prejudice, ' 
of her ramparts. Obliged at length to yield to the) have not pre-occupied. She plants germs whose | 
perseverance of the beseigers, she conceived a sin-| fruit is foreternity. While she feels that she is re- 
gular mode of taking revenge on her enemy. All quired to educate not merely a virtuous member of 
the gold and silver of which she was possessed, the ‘society, but a christian, an angel, a servant of the 
Princess caused to be melted and cast into bullets, | Most High, how does so holy a charge quicken pie- 
m which were engraved, in the character of the | ty, by teaching the heart its own insufficiency! 
country, words expressive of maledictions against} ‘‘ The soul of her infant is uncovered before her. 
the usurper. With these some culverins were load-| She knows that the images which she enshrines in 
ed, capable of carrying ball to the distance of a that unoccupied sanctuary, must rise before her at 
league, and the bullets were fired into the copses the bar of doom. Trembling at such tremendous 
and lesser woods, by which the place is on every responsibility, she teaches the little being, whose 
side surrounded. The Princess at last capitulated, life is her dearest care, of the God who made him ; 
after having scattered all the riches of which she and who can measure the extent of a mother’s les- 
purposed to disappoint her conqueror. The Princess sons of piety, unless his hand might remove the veil 
soon repented of her rage. At the sight of her van- which divides terrestrial things? 
quisher she ceased to be hisenemy. Akbar placed| ‘ When I wasa little child,” said a good man, | 
her amongst the number of his wives, and she was |“ my mother used to bid me kneel beside her, and | 
treated as his queen, or rather, perhaps, she was placed her hand upon my head while she prayed. | 
considered, for a long time, as his favourite sultana.) Ere I was old enough to know her worth, she died, i 
Some of these bullets of gold and silver are occa-||and I was left much to my own guidance.—Like | 
sionally found, even at the present day, in the vi- others, I was inclined to evil passions, but often felt. 
clay of Amadanagar. It is but a short time since, myself checked, and, as it were, drawn back by 
‘hat a peasant discovered one of gold, weighing’ the soft hand upon my head. When I was a young |! 














| tributable to nothing short of reason. It is the usual 
part of the performances of an elephant, at a public 
exhibition, to pick up a piece of coin thrown with- 
in his reach for the purpose, with the finger-like 
appendage at the extremity of the trunk: on one 
occasion ,a sixpence was thrown down, which 
happened to roll out of the reach of the animal, not 
far from the wall; being desired to pick it up, he 
stretched out his proboscis several times to reach it ; 
he then stood motionless a few seconds, evidently 
considering how to act ; he then stretched his pro- 
boscis in a straight line as far as he could, a little 
distance above the coin, and blew with great force 
against the wall, the angle produced by the opposi 

tion of the wall made the current of the air act un. 
der the coin, as he evidently intended and anticipated 
it would, and it was curious to observe the sixpence 
travelling by these means towards the animal, till 
it came within his reach, and he picked it up. This 
complicated calculation of natural means, at his dis- 


| posal, was an intellectual effort beyond what a vast 
| number of human beings would ever have thought 
| of, and would be considered a lucky thought, aclevex 


expedient, under similar circumstances, in any man 





Tus Goop Puysician.—If there be a characte: 
in society, to whom I look up with veneration and 
love, it is the good physician. When I behold in 
that profession, as it is often my felicity to do, inte!- 
ligence, fidelity, and kindness; when I see them 


‘so eminently as they are, the friends of the poor; 


anxiously investigating methods to alleviate the mi 
series of human life, and giving as extensive a dif 
fusion as possible to their successful discoveries ; sa 
crificing their ease, their domestic pleasures, thei: 
health, and often exposing their lives to afford re- 
lief to the distressed ; and in innumerable cases, 


where it is impossible that mercenary considerations 
, should have any influence, displaying the greatest 


exertions of humanity; and when, combined with 
such benevolence, I observe a deep sense of religion 
pervading their hearts, and find them tenderly ex 
erting the great influence, which their profession 
gives them, in communicating christian knowledge, 
in restoring the disordered not only to health, but 
to virtue, and in infusing a spirit of christian piety 
and hope into the hearts of their patients ; I rejoice 


‘that there is a profession among us, which can hardly 


fail to make men compassionate and disinterested ; 
and I see in them the richest ornaments and bles 
sings of society. 





Innumerable are the little offices and nameless fa 
vours by which friendship is displayed and friends at 
tached. Some show it by assisting us with the 
means of living, others by engaging to protect otr 
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memories when dead ; but of all the modes of evin- | 


Paintine.—I pity those unfortunate Misses who} A reverend Doctor, remarkable for his sua vity oi 
cing kindness and “ preserving” friends, which we | 


fancy they have a taste for painting, when, in fact, | manners, ina country parish, not one hundred miles 
have ever heard of, the West Indian one is the most | they are nothing but mere daubers. Yetit is a fa-| from George Buchanan's monument, was one Sun 
singular. A gentleman has recently arrived from a) shionable accomplishment, and must be obtainedeven | day, very lately, exhorting his beloved flock, and 
West Indian island, who embarked for England in ‘at the risk of doing violence to the fair face of na-| describing, in the strongest and most glowing terms, 
weak health. His present malady and probable |ture. Young ladies will paint roses, though they do | the happiness of heaven. He said he could com 
fate were the object of anxiety with his remaining look like red cabbages, andd raw little cupidsand tur- | pare it to nothing but the blessings of matrimony, 
friends. What did they do in this case? Did they  tle-doves, if they should be mistaken for devils, imps» | and the pleasures of the happy fireside, graced by a 
put on board fresh fruit and live stock for his suste-| and scare-crows. 1 haves een mourning pieces, (and lovely, loving, and beautiful wife. He took occa 
nance during the voyage, or a physician to take truly they were pieces to be mourned for,) done at||sion from this, to descant on the duty of young men 
charge of his health? No. But they quietly ship- | female boarding schools, that would draw tears from || marrying soon, and relieving the dreariness of thei: 
ped for,his use a cask of rum anda coffin. Appre-| the eyes of the most insensible; and watch-papers | situations by a young and handsome bride. He said, 
hending that he might die during the passage, and | frightful enough to stop a chronometer of moderate | that though they possessed all the wealth in the 
that he would not choose the ‘“‘ maw of sharks to be | courage. || world, and were masters of all the gems of the East 
his monument,” they considerately provided for | ata | Indies, and all the jewels of the West-Indies, yet, 
keeping him in spirits till he should reach land and | THe OLD TRUNK.—The following whimsical an- | if they were not married, they still wanted the most 
obtain Christian burial. The object of their kind so-||ecdote has been related to us by a gentleman, who valuable gem of all—an agreeable wife. He said, 
licitude did not, of course, know the intention of his | assured us that it is founded in fact. As we have that there was a popular song at present, called, 
friends till he landed, perfectly restored in health, | never seen it in print, it may probably be new to the | « Home, sweet home,” which he had often admire: 
and could turn the rum to better account. majority of our readers. || for its touching simplicity and exquisite pathos. It 
—. There is attached to every theatre a person whose || was so appropriate to the subject, as describing so 
Spain.—The following are the particulars of the | business it is to take charge of various articles re- wel the happiness of domestic enjoyment, and, by 
late horrible sacrifice in Spain, extracted froma pri- quired for the stage business. If a sword, dagger, | analogy, and anticipation, the Lappiness of heaven 
| 





vate letter, received at Paris, from Madrid :—* The _walking-stick, umbrella, &c. is necessary to the | that, although he could not sing it to them, yet he 
brotherhood of “St. Hermandad” took the road to | scene, he delivers them to those actors who respec-| would take the liberty of repeating a verse or two 
Valencia, followed by numbers of associates, to sa-) tively require them—he is called the Property man. of it, for the benefit of the younger part of his hea 
crifice the unfortunate Hebrew. All the thieves, A stage-struck Irishman, whose assurance was|ers. Accordingly, he began, and actually repeated 
smugglers, and assassins, surrounded the “‘pile,’’| his only requisite for the profession, had to play the | the following : é‘ 
carrying the banners of the Inquisition and Saint Do-}) part of Old Kent, in King Lear, on the first night of || “ "Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
a. Ree is » - * Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home, 
minique, preceded by Monks, singing the Psalms of | his engagement. In one of the scenes, when it was|| « A cherm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
David. Between them was placed their unfortunate his turn to go on the stage, he kept back, and the | (i aman 
victim, who was clad in a smock frock, upon which | prompter asked him why he did not proceed? 1) a There's no place like home! 
was painted various devils, having on his head a/ can’t (replied our Roscius) for want of the property | ee ren 
paste-board cap, decorated with flames of fire. He |man.”’— What occasion have you for the property l During the rebellion in Ireland, a man was tried 
was escorted by two Dominican friars, who compli-| man? (said the prompter;) you have nothing to) and condemned for disaffection, to whom it was 
mented him upon the occasion of his being about to | carry on the stage but yourself.” —* Och, but I have, | offered to have his sentence of death changed into 
be burned forthe salvation of his soul ; and previous | though, and the devil a bit will I stir till I get the | transportation, if he would make some discoveries 
tohis ascending the faggots, they embraced him.— | old trunk.” —* The old trunk! (exclaimed the as-| After some consultation, however, with his wife 
The wretched man having been gagged and tied tonished prompter ;) what do you mean !”—* Why, | and family, he sent for the officer of the guard, and 
down, the torch was applied, and the torturers sur- | look at the part, honey; sure, when I go on, must I told him he was ready for execution.—* We must 
rounded the pile, singing hymns to drown his cries. not say: * Through the world this old trunk I bear ;’ ‘all die, please your honour,”’ said he calmly, “sooner 
Bla Cannune.—ieme teenee weene tno. be wal how the devil will I look, saying that, when or later: for my part, | am sure of dying in the midst 
sae os wns . . > He » f + ath tome etal” have never a trunk at all, at all.” of my people. Many a tear will be dropped, and 
_ ORG CS OURTRES Ce Wer 7 "|| We need scarcely inform our readers that Old | many a song sung over me, and my children’s chil 
a — mee ee ng of those re“ , Kent there alludes to his weather-beaten frame ; but | dren will talk of my wake and my funeral; but if J 
: ns} -. ct i m4 mop a thes a anaes rs -. | this actor was one of those who never trouble their |go into foreign parts, though I save my life for a 
country. e valley to its extremity was filled with | heads about the meaning or context of the play, and |time, I must die at last, and die amongst strangers, 
a white mass of thickened rage 4 which —_ who know nothing of the other parts except the catch- | without one friend to close my eyes or to watch the 
gradually expanding, to involve the nearest hills, | word, or the “ity,” as Sheridan has it in his Critic. | morning light shining, for the first time, on my 
and only a few distant peaks were clear and well) a i ell ; 
, . : | COrpse. His wife, who was present, wept, but 
defined. A broad glare of light fell upon some pal-|| There was a widow and her daughter-in-law, and | . tae im bhi een 
: : = . . : : : |confirmed him in his resolution ; and the next day 
try objects in the foreground, which acquired addi-' a man and his son: the widow married the son, and |).4 was executed : 
tional deformity from their illumination, like the || the daughter the old man. The widow was, there-| : ; 
wrinkles in a face by Rembrandt. Mr. Canning) fore, mother to her husband’s father, and conse-|| A very remarkable circumstance occurred at Ferns. 
stoppet his horse at once, and said inwardly, ‘“‘ Here | quently grandmother to her husband. They had aA boy entered a publican’s shop, and offered, foi 
is a precise image of the present state of Europe—) son, to whom she was a great grandmother. Now as |“ half a glass of whiskey,” a small copper coin 














the noble features of the landscape, the rocks, and 
woods, and streams, and ancient buildings, wrapped 
in murky fog, which even these hills cannot resist, 
and a few sordid huts, are alone decked with sun- 
shine.” While he communed thus with his own 
mind, a blast came through an opening of the moun- 
tains, and the mist began to rise : a bright gleam fell 
upon some distant buildings, and the foreground be- 


| the son of a great grandmother must be either grand- 
father or great uncle, this boy was his own grand- 
father. 
| Vatiey or Campan.—This valley is the boast 
|of every Frenchman, and deserves all praise. It 
exhibits a vast plain of the richest verdure, studded 
| with noble chateaux and large villages. A thousand 
brooks and rivulets murmur at your feet ; every mea- 





|which he had found in the rubbish of an old wall in 
|the street. The shopkeeper gave him the “ wee 
‘drappy,”’ and the boy departed. A short time afte: 
ithe mail-coach to Wexford arrived, and some of the 
|passengers went into the shop for the purpose ot 
being * possessed”’ of that both good and evil spirit, 
|which the honest retailer was lawfully licensed to 
jexpel. He showed them the coin, and related the 





came obscured with a black shadow. “ Here,” said | gow has its little waterfall; the acacia, the walnut, |) manner in which he obtained it. One of the gen 
he, with animation, “we behold the towers and) an4q every tree that can adorn a landscape, are seen 'tlemen wished particularly to have such a curiosity, 
battlements of ancient institutions emerging from jn abundance. As the view extends upwards to the |and very liberally offered for it, in British currency, 
the mist that has so long involved them ;” and thus, skies, the peaks and ridges become violet-tinted, ‘a “ splendid shilling,” fresh from the mint. The 
in dwelling with delight upon the anticipation of | With here and there patches of black pine, some of |offer was rejected. The gentleman tendered « 
that result which the subsequent victory at Vittoria | which creep up to the summits, in fine contrast to ‘crown, a pound, a sovereign, with no better success 
realized, he treasured up the image and the very | the glowing tinge which marks their bared peaks, | At last the offer rose so high as twenty pounds! But 
words upon which he entranced the house, when he | The stupendous Pic du Mici, the grand ornament of this offer also the inflexible publican refused. The 
rose to give his vote of thanks to the hero who had sis beautiful spectacle, reigns lord paramount. ‘coin is said to be the fourth Queen Anne farthing 
conquered. { Asan about the fate of which antiquarians have been so 
| CURIOUS EPITAPH, IN BIDDEFORD CNURCH-YARD, DEVON. much interested. 
- 
“ Truth,” a novel, by the Author of ‘« Nothing, 


The wedding-day appoiated was, 
And wedding clothes provided ; 

li advertised. How he who has written nothing 

can call himself an author, requires explanation 











It was well observed by the sarcastic Greek, that 
laws resembled spiders’ webs, which great flies | 
broke through, while small ones were entangled. } 


- But ere that day did come, alas | 
We see this every day, 


He sicken’d, and be die did. 
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RSET _—_ ———— 
THE REPOSITORY. ibe at the expense of your health and constitution. | fancy that it heightens the merit of the prize. But 
Yared ees | It will, at the same time, totally unfit you for any I dare not recommend such a dangerous expedient. 
Advice to Belles | other connexion : for who would take the body when) If the cunning be discovered, the punishment may 
, | another person is in possession of the soul ? | be a lasting coldness and neglect. I do not know of 
AT THE APPROACHING WINTER CAMPAIGN. | If any man, then, can deliberately be so cruel as any thing so really graceful as unaffected simplicity 
In your manner with the sex at large, I could wish to visit you frequently, and show you every partial- Never disclose the offers or preference you receive, 
you to avoid the modern forwardness, as well as that ity that is only short of this grand explanation, ne- except to those friends who are immediately inte- 
shy reserve, which throws a damp on all the inno- ver see him in private; and if that is insufficient, | rested in your decision. They are secrets of honour 
cent gaicties of life. The first bears upon its face a and you still feel tender sentiments towards him,’ which you should carry inviolate to your grave. It 
masculine indelicacy, the other is the effect of dewn- | determine to shun his company for ever. It is easier, is ungenerous to make a man the object of observa- 
right prodery, ill-breeding, or affectation. remember, to extinguish a fire that has just broken! tion, perhaps of ridicule, because he has tend+ red 
Some women affect a coldness in their deportment, yout, than one which has been gathering strength) you his warmest affections, and the envy of your own 
and act as if they supposed that every man who ap- | and violence from along concealment. Many have | sex will not be disposed to spare you, for such « , al- 
proaches them, had a design on their hearts. Alas! neglected this necessary precaution, and died silent) pable display of vanity and pride. If you intend to 
how miserably are they deccived !—How ridiculous | Martyrs to their fondness and imprudence. The eye | marry, it is the highest impolicy, and if you mean 
is the vanity which gives birth to such conduct ! | of beauty has languished in solitude, or been dimmed) to dismiss him, it is cruel to aggravate dismissior 
Men are so much engaged in business, pleasure, and ||by a flood of irremediable tears. The heart has) with contempt. 
the amusements of the world, that the conquest of a! throbbed with unconquerable tumults, which grad- |) aqme I 
female heart is often thought beneath their ambi- || U@lly have dissolved an elegant frame, that deserved | THE POET 
tion. At any rate, it is time enough to be upon your|/@ much better fate—undiscovered by the physician, | ; sett 7 
guard when you really perceive them making seri- |they have baffled all the resources of his skill—they, We were sitting over our tea yesterday evening 
ous advances. |have rendered ineffectual all the tenderness of at the Grimsel, by the side of a blazing wood fire 
Many of them will approach you with flattery. | friends, and death alone has administered that ease, discussing our adventures and escapes, when oui 
This they have been led to think the current coin||Which neither beauty, friends, nor fortune, could Conversation was interrupted by the strange sounds 
with the generality of females. If it be not very) bestow. | proceeding from the next room, which was divided 
gross, bear it with good humour. Though you may); It is possible that men may not always act from | from ours bya partition so thin that, as far as regard 
despise, do not wantonly return it with contempt. | unamiable motives, when they carry their attentions ied hearing, we might as well be in it. Divers mut 
This is the method to make them enemies, and put ito a considerable height without an explanation.— | terings, accompanied with a loud sort of discontent 
them on avoiding your society for ever. You may | Their taste may have privately singled you out from ed grunt, and a heavy step treading the floor, had 
easily be civil, and yet convince them by your looks | ll the rest of the world—whilst Providence has not long saluted our ears: and these noises gradually 
and manner, that you perfectly understand how to| propitiously raised them to circumstances which | augmented, until they arrived at the climax of tw: 
appreciate indiscriminate complaisance. Though by they conceive to be worth your acceptance. They| loud thumps upon the table, which was followed by 
no means seriously bent upon matrimony, yet not a |™ay have a delicacy, a dignity, and independence | a hoarse voice, in a broad Scottish accent, exclaim- 
few of them will pay you flattering attentions ; these, | of mind, which would not easily brook a repulse, or | ing, exultingly,—‘ Av “heet it—noo;”’ and forth- 
if you be not cautious, may very insensibly soften an inferior situation, and they may be very honour- | with it repeated some lines of bombastical poetry, 
your heart, and ensnare your affections, particularly | ably proving, by these little methods, the state of which have escaped my memory. The enraptured 
if they come from men whose general character or | Your inclinations. If they are in his favour, and) poet again and again delighted his ears with the 
manners you esteem. One caution, therefore, per- | YOUr circumstances are good, and you suspect a per- | sweetness of his new-born verse; and then, in a 
son’s conduct to arise from such motives, you cannot)|slow, sonorous voice, with a most sing-song nasal 


mit me to give you, with an assurance that-it must)! ondus , 
be rigorously observed, as you value either your ||treat him with too much attention. He has paid you,| twang, he drawled forth an unconscionably long 














dignity or repose—never to believe any man in ear- ||in the most delicate and flattering manner, the high- | stave, of which all I can remember is— 
est compliment in the world, and you may depend | 


on his affection being more sincere, in proportion as | : y 
| And having got to the end, he actually began again 


to rehearse, from the very beginning, this doleful 
| ditty, which seemed to be a history of one of the 
battles of William Tell, done into verse. He would 
doubtless have proceeded to the end thereof again, 
to glance at the particular impropriety of his con- || had not Lady Hunlocke’s laughter (which she could 
duct, yet there are a thousand methods of making | "° longer suppress) broke out and the poet was 
him feel his own insignificance, and of changing |S#enced. ’ 
the little plumage of his vanity into a monument of} The cessation of his lay, certainly, hades did not 
his shame. There is something so unmanly in sport-| Particularly regret—though, “ nae doot, his powetry, 
ing with the tender feelings of a woman ; there is #8 my particular friend, Maister Awn'dra Magregor 
something so truly despicable in the character of a “‘¢a’d it,” was, in his mind, “ unco’ gude.” 
person who wishes a consequence built upon the, Very soon we received a message, purporting tha 
tears and distresses of those whom all great and gen- the gentlemen in the next room would be happy t. 
erous minds are disposed to protect, that if a female | pay his respects to the ladies. 
coquet is odious to your sex, a male one should be Thinking he must be an original, we begged he 
doubly abhorred by his own. would walk in, and in came a tall, long, gaunt 
If a person once comes to a serious declaration in knock-kneed figure, with high cheek bones, large 
your favour, affect no prudish airs of reserve. If, features, ash-coloured complexion, an enormous 
you really feel an affection for him, and can indulge | mouth, displaying formidable yellow teeth ; the most 
it with prudence, do not seruple to acknowledge it, surprising large ears I ever beheld in the humat 
or to treat him with the greatest openness and can- species, standing straight out from his head ; black 
dour. This will engage for ever the esteem of every coarse hair, that seemed glued to his crown, hang 
liberal and honest man. If from any circumstance, | ing down by the sides of his lank physiognomy ; and 





nest till he makes the most pointed declarations in 
your favour. Fashion has made it so much a matter 


of form to pay attentions to a woman, and particu- | it is less assuming, confident, or obtrusive. 


larly if she is smart, witty, and beautiful, if she is, 


celebrated for high connections or accomplishments, | son dallies with your feelings from wantonness or 


or makes a good figure in public, that numbers of| 


men will be mechanically led to flutter about you, | contempt. Though delicacy will not permit you 
who, in fact, mean only to amuse the moments, or!| 


do honour to their own good breeding and politeness. | 

Believe me, my dear girls, the gay and lively sea- | 
son will soon be at an end.—Girls that dwell on | 
every body’s tongue, and sport away in all their | 
gaudy colours during summer months, like butter- || 
ilies, are never heard of in the winter, but sink into 
a torpid state. They do not, however, resemble) 
some insects, in the very happy and enviable privi- | 
lege of rising with renewed charms. Once forgot- 
ten, they seldom revive, but are displaced by other 
rising favourites for ever, and it has often been ob- 
served, that those women are most rarely thought of 
as wives, with whom we are the fondest of (what is. 
called) flirting, and of saying a thousand civil things, 
without meaning or design. 


With men of principle and sincerity you are al- 
ways secure. They will religiously beware of en- 
gaging your affections without honourable views ; | 
but these, alas! when women are concerned, are not 
so numerous as might be expected. More breaches | 
of fidelity are observable in this intercourse, than in 
any other instance of the most trifling importance. 

To entertain a secret partiality for a man, with- 
out knowing it reciprocal, is dreadful indeed. If 
you have address and fortitude enough not to betray 
it, and thus expose yourself to ridicule and censure, 
(and yet what prudence is always equal to the task !) 
it will cost you infinite grief, anxiety and vexation ; 
and a victory over yourself, if yon do gain it, may 


** Ve maun’ na’ flee—we’ll mah’ ye ken, 
“* We'll fight ye a’—we'll dee like men ” 


If you suppose, on the other hand, that any per- 


mere amusement, you cannot show him too marked | 


‘unforeseen at the time, you should be under the ne-! the oddest shuffling sort of a gait I.ever beheld 


cessity of dismissing him as a lover, you will never ‘This figure was attired in a rusty, thread-bare, black 
fail to retain him as a friend ; and though with a base, coat, which hung loosely about his ungainly body, 
designing person, such conduct may expose you to’ while the sleeves were much too short for his long 
some little inconvenience, yet whose will be the sprawling arms; his brown corduroy breeches, wel: 
disgrace? Leave him to the contempt and indigna- darned, were so shrunk with repeated washings, that 
tion of the sensible, and Jet him make the most of they could not be coaxed quite to form a junctiol 
the god-like reflection that he has endeavoured to with the venerable waist-coat; his legs and fee’ 
triumph over artless innocence, and unsuspecting were encased in thick, gray, knitted stockings, anc 
sensibility. coarse strong shoes, tied by leathern thongs.” This 

Your sex. I know. have ideas of suspense. and, strange figure continued ‘bowing and bowing.” 
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quite as low and obsequiously as his countryman, | 
Sir Pertinax, but much more disinterestedly ; while | 
a dirty leathern satchel, which was slung from his. 
shoulder, kept swinging about and knocking against , 
his legs at every awkward motion. It was a work 
of some difficulty and entreaty to get him to be 


upon the extreme edge of a wooden chair, his star- 


ing, uneasy, nervous look; his restless sprawling | 


fingers, which incessantly fumbled and grasped the | 
bare and battered flap of his rusty hat; his legs al-| 
ternately thrown over each other a dozen times in’ 
a minute ; and the old satcliel which dangled down | 
to the floor, produced, altogether, an effect so ludi- | 
crous, that it nearly overset Lady Hunlocke’s gra- | 
vity; and when, with mighty effect, he at length | 
stammered forth, that “ he hoped we were weel, 
and wad juist excuse the leeberty he was takin wi 


| ly arose e from modesty and mauvaise » honte, but with th | tied his dangling leathern satc hel, ‘and asked if « any 
a warmth of earnestness which left no room to doubt of his little travelling store of books could amuse our 
‘that it sprung from this kind, simple being’s heart. ‘evening. At first he only produced “ Thompson’s 
Genuine benevolence alone actuated him. He as- || Seasons,” “ Burne’ and Ramsay’s poems,”’ ‘ Mil- 
‘sured us with such earnest simplicity | that it would | ton, and Cowper’’—(all very small copies, and ex- 

‘be a “ pleesure ti’ll him to "tend us,” but that he! | tremely dirty.) But seeing the bag was byno means 


seated; and when, at last, he did venture down’ would not presume to trouble us with his company | emptied, I never rested till I got to the bottom of 


‘or conversation, and begged with such earnestness | its contents—which proved to be a tattered copy of 
to be allowed only to follow us within sight, so as to| Homer’s Odyssey, in the original—a similar condi- 
be near enough to protect us in case of need, that | tioned Virgil—a small Horace—and a Hebrew Tes- 
|we were quite touched with his generosity and | tament full of notes, with a small English bible ;— 
goodness of heart. We learnt that he was the son) also a huge roll of papers, the effusions of his own 
iof a Scotch village weaver, one of a large family, but | | muse. We selected the manuscripts, and begged 
‘havi ing a great turn for “‘the beuk,”’ his poor parents | | permission to read them ; to which, with nervous tre 
had laboured, and spared, and pinched, and pined, | |pidation, and yet with manifest delight, he acceded, 


and scraped up their hard-won pittance, with that | 
honest pride and ambition so common among the | 


’ | Scottish labourers, to enable this hope of their heart 


us—and that he had juist ca’d for us to apologeeze— |and family to get his learning, and “ take his hu-! 
and then he fairly stuck fast, in a desperate case of | manities,” and become an ordained “ minister of! ence to get him a living. 


mauvaise honte. Poor Lady Hunlocke durst not 


‘the word.” All this was now accomplished, and 


After he was gone, I proposed to Lady Hunlocke, 
that instead of offering him money according to her 
intention, which would undoubtedly hurt his sensi- 
tive yet proud feelings, to endeavour by her influ 


| She readily complied with my wish, and thus end 


trust her voice to utter the word of encouragement they had enjoyed the pleasure and pride of hearing | ed our interview with the Scotch Poet, having, with 


and civility, without which he evidently could ne- 
ver proceed. I succeeded in speaking, however, 
with a tolerable face; and the distressing trepida-, 
tion and embarrassment of the poor man being, in 


some degree, relieved by the sound of my voice, he | 


proceeded to ap’ologeeze at great length, for having || 
| “ Crime !” exclaimed the Scotchman, with a start 


||—** wha says he commeeted ony crime ! t he isasgude 


disturbed us by repeating his “ puir worthless powe- 
try,” which, he said, arose entirely from his igno- 
rance of having *twa sic leddies sae nigh at han; 
and yet, notwithstanding, he had thus sinned in, 


unconscious ignorance, he could not be induced | to Botany Bay ?”’ said thelady. 
(most unchristianly) to forgive himself his offence, 


him preach; but alas! he had as yet no kirk—no | 
lmanse! He said, however, he had some hopes a 


| neighbouring minister would “ be transported,” and | 


| that he should be appointed in his room. 


| Lady Hunlocke, shocked at this unchristian hope. 


amon and chreestian as ever leeved.’ 

«© Then why do you wish or expect him to be sent 
“« Til Botany Bay!” 
I here interrupted him by inquiring, if a Scotch 


“« Why, what crime has the man committed,”’ said | 


the utmost difficulty, finally succeeded in refusing 
| the anxiously reiterated offer of his protection. 





| 
= — — 


‘A TALE. 


Tus following is extracted from “ The Travel 
lers,”’ a tale, by the author of Redwood. A family 
lof travellers is represented as having stopped on a 
|| point of land at the junction of the Oswegatchie with 
the St. Lawrence, to view the remains of an old 
\fortification. While they were viewing this monu- 
‘ment of olden time, a gentleman appeared, who, 


nor believe that we forgave him, until assured of it | minister’s “ being transported,” did not merely mean | like them, had been attracted to the spot by curiosi- 


from our own lips. 


being removed to a better living ? 


| ty, and, after introducing himself, begged leave to 


He was evidently a Scottish Presbyterian minis- « Purposely !” heexclaimed. ‘‘ When ameenis-|relate a traditionary story, which he had picked up 
ter, both from his garb and words—but it is utterly | ter’s transported, he ay gangs til anither kirk, where! in his journey through Canada, some of the events 


impossible to give any idea of his strange phraseolo- | 
gy, or of the circumlocution with which he envel- 
oped his meaning—expressing the same thing in) 


‘he gets mair stipend. It’s like he wad hae keepit | 
lhis auld kirk lang, else.” 
The wild and extravagant enthusiasm with which 





twenty different ways, with the most tortuous and |he expatiated on the Alps and the beauties of na-| 
inverted forms of speech. The substance of his dis- |; ture—his strange gestures and uncouth phraseology, 
course, however, when I could succeed in arriving || while he gasped and gasped again with thoughts too 
at it through his cloud of words, and labyrinth of pa- || big for expression, and the labouring efforts which 
renthesis, was, that he had just heard some confused |, he underwent to give them utterance, repeatedly 
account from another traveller at the inn, who heard | nearly overset our gravity ; ; while the unexpected 


it from a man belonging to the hospital, who had} original ideas, and the various hoard of information | 


heard it from the Hospitalier himself—of how we had| which occasionally burst out in the middle of those 
been attacked by an assassin on the mountains—and | absurd rhapsodies, at once excited our astonishment 
how we had thrown him into the river—and how he} |! and admiration. He seemed to be full of that sort of 
had got out—and how he had sworn to w ay-lay us | ‘know ledge that nobody else possessed, and to know 
to-morrow, because as how his powder was wetted || nothing of those things which all the world knows ; 
to-day ; and without being able to listen to our at-|/and the guileless simplicity and overflowing bene- 
tempted explanation of how it really was, he at) volence of his nature, awakened in usa most lively 
Jength, with a thousand winding apologies, made | interest. 

the humble offer of services to attend and protect us|) Such was his zeal forlearning, that when at school 
from the villain, and even to see us safe the follow- |; he had often denied himself his scanty meal, and 
ing day as far as Altorf, where we should be out of} ‘saved up its miserable value, until he had amassed 
danger! Now to do this we found would lead him || enough to buy some old dirty Latin book, which he 
back the same harassing and perilous tract by which cb ad surveyed for many a day with longing eyes, up- 
he had already come, on foot; and he would again, jon some old stall; then hurrying home with the 
and alone, after escorting us in safety, have had to || precious treasure, he would devour it instead of 
spend two more laborious days in retracing his wea- || grosser viands, and forget that he was dinnerless.— 
ty steps !—thus devoting four days of hard labour to | It was however but rarely, that by dint of the se 
our service. His own toil and hards ships—his pov- |verest privations, he could afford to make these 


erty, which deprived him of every alleviation ot grand purchases ; but he would often walk ten or 
them—the personal danger he must encounter by | twelve Scottish miles, over moors and hills, to bor-, 


again crossing twice the most difficult and perilous | row a book, which he must perforin the same pere- 
pass of the Alps—the late season of the year—the | grination to return. He would shut himself up for 
time, costs, and privation—all were counted as no- |, days in the village church, in wintry storms ; or in 
thing. He only remembered that there were two summer, bury himself in a sort of den, he had scoop- 
females in danger and distress, and that he could | ,ed out in the steep, wild, birch-covered banks of his 
guard and succour them ! ' native lawn, to pore over the books he thus obtained. 
After this never let it be said that the a age of chi-'| Learning was to him certainly, not only “ better 
valry is passed. This extraordinary offer, by this | than house and land,”’ but it stood him instead of 
still more extraordinary knight, was urged with per- | meat, drink, and raiment. 
fect sincerity ; with a hesitation, indeed, which pure-!| Before he took his leave of us, he tremulously un- 


| of which had been located at this place. The fami 
| ly very readily assented to the proposal, and the 
|stranger related the following particulars : 

A commandant of this fort (which was built by 
| the French, to protect their traders against the sa 
| Vages) married a young Iroquois, who was, before 
| or after the marriage, converted to the Catholic faith 
|| Her brother lurked in this neighbourhood, and pro 
cured interviews with her, and attempted to win 
her back, by all the motives of national pride and 
family affection; but all in vain. The young Ga 
ranga, or to call her by her baptismal name, Mar 
guerite, was bound by a threefold cord—her love te 
her husband, to her son, and to her religion. Me 
cumeh, finding persuasion ineffectual, had recourse 
to stratagem. The commandant was in the habit of 
going down the river often on fishing excursions, 
and when he returned he would fire his signal gun 
and Marguerite and her boy would hasten to the 


{| 
| 
1] 


shore to greet him 

On one occasion he had been gone longer than 
usual. Marguerite was filled with apprehension 
natural enough at any time, when imminent dangers 
and hair-breadth escapes were of every day occur 
rence. She had sat in the tower, and watched the 
returning canoe till the last beam of day had faded 
from the waters. The deepening of twilight played 
tricks with her imagination 
by the water-fowl, which, as it skimmed along the 
surface of the water, imaged to her fancy the light 
canoe, impelled by her husband’s vigorous arm 
Again she heard the leap of the heavy muskalonghi, 
and the splashing waters sounded to her fancy like 
the first dash of the oar Th at passed away, and 
disappointment and tears followed. Her boy was 
beside her; the young Louis, who, though scarcely 
twelve years old, already had his imagination filled 
with daring deeds. Born and bred ina fort, he was 
an adept in the use of the bow and the musket 
cowage seemed to be his insti: ind danger his 


Once she was started 
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element, and battles and wounds were “ household || conscious, and strained him closer to him. At last! THE NEW-YO 
words” with him. He laughed at his mother’s fears ; | the strong sleep, that in the depth of the night) s YORK MIRROR. 
but in spite of his boyish ridicule, they strengthened, |steeps the senses in utter forgetfulness, overpower- | : . 
, , ; : ay : ° — 0 .—- During the past week several admira- 
till apprehension seemed reality. Suddenly the | ed ; his arms relaxed their hold, dropped beside him, || ble communications have been received, and we shall take the 


. ° . . . | + . 
sound of the signal gun broke on the still of the night. | and left Louis free. . || earliest opportunity to present them to the reader. A poem, 
Both mother and son sprang on their feet, with a| ‘‘ He rose cautiously, looked for one instant on | entitled “ College Reveries,” from the inimitable pen of Roy ; 


cry of joy, and were pressing, hand in hand, towards ‘the Indians, and assured himself they all slept pro- the forty-third number of the “ Litde Genius,” by our fa- 
: _|/foundly. He then possessed himself of Mecumeh’s | Y°¥tite and contemplative triend F.; and the “ Parting of 
the outer gate, when a sentinel stopped them to re y P i Lovers,” by the accomplished Sylvius, will embellish the co- 


mind Marguerite that it was her husband’s order) knife, which lay at his feet, and severed the cord 

4 : oa || lums of the next Mirror 
that no one should venture without the walls after that bound his mother to the tree. Neither of them | ~~ 
sunset. She, however, insisted on passing, and tell-/ spoke a word; but with the least possible sound | At/antic Souvenir. This is the title of a beautiful little vo 


. . | - . - i ul _|| lume published by Cary & Lee, for a holiday present. As 
ing the soldier that she would answer the com- they had come io the shore; Louis in the confi many of our fair readers will be anxious to possess the book, 


mandant for his breach of orders, she passed the dence, and Marguerite with the faint hope, of reach-| we take pleasure in informing them that it may be had at the 
outer barrier. Young Louis held up his bow and | ing it before they were overtaken. || bookshops generally. 
arrow before the sentinel, saying gaily, “ I am my | _ You may imagine how often the poor mother, | New-York Areade.—This building will be under the ma- 
mother’s body guard, you know.” Tradition has | timid as a fawn, was startled by the evening breeze |! nagement of share-holders, to be cailed“* The New York Ar- 
preserved these trifling circumstances, as the events stirring the leaves, but the boy bounded forward as | = _ + _ The capital wil! be one hundred thousand 
that followed rendered them memorable. if there was neither fear nor danger in che world. } ~ eels po ete pon torre aa and consequently 
. | : . . s 
“ The distance,” continued the stranger, “ from) They had nearly attained the margin of the river, |" "*? ae 

the fort to where the commandant moored his ca-| where Louis meant to launch one of the canoes and/| oo rege ne on Rutgers ee = — + ph 

ai “a: ‘ SSee — . see || . . " $ “‘e Be! _|| purchase of a gold medal aunuai!,, for the student o ut 
noe, W as trifling, and quickly passed. Marguerite | drop down the coment, when the indie yeu, se | gers’ Medical College, who shall produce the best inaugural 
and Louis flew along the foot path, reached the oe through the woods, struck on their ears. || dissertation for the doctorate. 

2 4 vere ji . : —— Mecumeh and They were wissed, pursued, and to escape was im- | —————$—__—_______. 

shore, and were “er the gs of : o aa 4 = - | ae “7 e ? E : t ‘ck f P k th Mr. Macready.—Vhe Bostonians are charmed with this 
his fierce companions. Untreaties anc resistance possible. Marguerite, panic struck, sunk on the! 4... scior. Mr Buckingham, however, does not think his 
were alike vain. Resistance was made, with a ground. Nothing could check the career of Louis.’ Virginius, as a whole, superior to that of either Cooper or 
manly spirit, by young Louis, who drew a knife ‘‘ Qn—on, mother,” he cried, “ to the shore—to the, Conway. Macbeth was more to the liking of the editor oi 
from the girdle of one of the Indians, and attempted shore.” She rose, and instinctively followed her} the Galaxy, than + patriot Roman tather. 











to plunge it into the bosom of Mecumeh, who was boy. The sound of pursuit came nearer and nearer.!! Another Curiosity.—A living Anaconda, from Batavia, is 
roughly binding his wampum belt over Marguerite’s They reached the shore, and there beheld three now exhibiting at Peale’s museum. What next? 

mouth, to deaden the sound of her screams. The canoes coming swiftly up the river. Animated with | A Tragedy.—Noah says the people of the west have re 
uncle wrested the knife from him, and smiled hope, Louis screamed the watch-word of the garri- | quested him to write a tragedy on the Beauchamp murder !— 





proudly on him, as if he recognised in the brave son, and was answered by his father’s voice. | Only think of Noah's writing a tragedy '—Lord ! what a funny 
boy a scion froin his own stock. The possibility of escape, and the certain ap- Ging Rweeldte _ 
Ackerman.— We ace requested to say that a large supply o 


i P sanoes; Marguerite was proach of her husband, infused new life into Mar- 
The Indians had two canoes; rg proa . | Ackerman’s * Forget me Not,” will shortly be offered to the 


conveyed to one, Louis to the other, and both ca-) guerite. “ Your father cannot see us,” she said, “‘ as ladies. We hope, however, thie will not prevent their petro- 

noes were rowed into the Oswegatchie, and up the! we stand here in the shade of these trees Ags YOUL-|i sising domestic nannies, P 

stream as fast as it was possible to impel them against self in yaad ws pees rug aro oe t P wore American History.—A Wie Clarke te lecturing ot Albeny 

the current of the river. Louis crouched under the - aenes, on mare 4 ” a ‘on American history, a subject very much neglected by the 
Not a word or cry escaped the boy; he seemed ly hidden by an overhanging grapevine, while his | preseut generation. Miss C., like Captain Symmes,illustrates 

intent on some purpose ; and when the canoe ap- mother advanced a few steps into the water, and | her lectures by maps, charts, diagrams, and paintings. 


proached near the shore, he took off a military cap stood erect, where she could be distinctly seen. A Freemasonry.—A fellow by the name of Miller, at Batavia, 
he wore, and threw it so skilfully that it lodged, shout from the canoes apprized her that she was T€-) (Genesee county,) advertises for sale, a book which he calls 
where he meant it should, on the branch of a tree cognized, and at the same moment, the Indians, who | * Masonry Unveiled.’’—Is the man a lunatic or a fool? 
which projected over the water. There was along had now reached the shore, rent the air with their) ,,,4 Byron.—The booksellers offer for sale Lord Byron's 
white feather in the cap. The Indians had observed cries of rage and defiance. They stood for a mo- | works, in one volume, lately published at Frankfort, Germa 
the boy’s movement—they held up their oars for a ent, as if deliberating what next to do; Mecumeh | ny, in the original English text. 


inoment, and seemed to consult whether they should | ™aintained an undaunted and resolved air ; not so his 
, | { 
return and remove the cap; but after a moment followers; the aspect of armed men, and a force, 
they again dashed their oars in the water and pro-| thrice their number, had its ey on Spee | rt 
ceeded forward. They continued rowing fora few! He looked after them, cried, “ shame *” and t oni a wilderness—now it is a thickly populated and flourishing 
miles, and then landed; hid their canoes behind | With a desperate yell, leaped into the water and | town, with several weekly and one daily newspaper! Ve- 
trees on the river’s bank, and plunged into the stood beside Marguerite. The canoes were now | rily, this is amarvellous land—towns and cities spring up 
pina pe se net 7 ithi fe ds; he put his knife to her bosom,! around us with such rapidity that one might almost suppose 
woods with their prisoners. It seems to have been) within a few yards; he p A. aged + heap reteset sts my Acsetmet 
their intention to have returned to their canoes in |‘ The daughter of Tecumseh,” he said, “ should |” ee ee 
h : d they bad not proceeded far from have died by the judgment of our warriors, but now | Literary Cadet.—We are very much gratified with the no 
eg, aay & . ‘by her brother’s hand must she perish;” and he | tice that the editor of this popular journal takes of the pro 
the shore, when they kindled a fire and prepared : : : he fatal k ductions of Mrs. Muzzy. With a sweeter poetess, or 2 
some food, and offered to share it with Marguerite ("ew back his arm to give i thats e “ a “ more amiable lady, we have never had the hoaour of an ac- 
and Louis. Poor Marguerite, as you may suppose, When an arrow pierced his own breast, and he fell, | intance ; and we trust she will pardon us for thus publicly 
had no mind to eat; but Louis, saith tradition ate | insensible, at his sister’s side. A moment after expressing our admiration for her genius, and estcem for hei 
h il if h h 1 be af within th we lls Marguerite was in the arms of her husband, and! character. Rhode Island may well be proud of her brightes* 
as heartily as if he had been — — ene || Louis with his bow unstrung, bounded from the | daughter. Itis unnecessary, perhaps, to say, that Mrs. M. is 
of the fort. After supper, the Indians stretched them-| Ss, : : , , . our pensive correspondent Harriet, whose fugitive pieces are 
selves before the fire, but not till they had taken jeheve, und wee weeetved Ss aa Sethae's sa Fras not inferior to those of the celebrated Mrs. Hemans. 
t} saution to bind Marguerite to a tree, and the Wild shores rang with the acclamations of the etn rae Se ona 
aA SL is to lie d os in = arms of his iin ‘soldiers, while his father’s tears of pride and joy! Castle Garden.—The lease of this establishment is adver 
= eae bw ehageryps aS owe tised for sale. With proper management this might be made 
Mecumeh. Neither of the prisoners, as you may i a profitable concern. If it were not idle, we would wish it in 
imagine, closed their eyes. Louis kept his eye =" . | the hands of Ryder and Stevenson. 


: H : : | Mr. Morris—If the following Enigma meets your approbation, you ee oie _—— . 
fixed on his mother. She sat upright beside an old) ill please insert it. It may qmuse many of your numerous readers, The Silver Cup—To Mrs. Wells, of Boston, has been 








Broadway.— Arrangements are making to light Broadway 
with gas. Why notthe whole city? 








{ 


were poured like rain upon his cheek. 





l. 


decayed oak ; the cord was fastened around her waist | and employ some of their leisure time to unravel it. awarded the silver cup, prepared by the managers of the 
and bound around the tree, which had been blast- | Iw the deep caverns of the rocky shore, || Nashville theatre, for the writer of the best poem, to be spok 
ed by lightning; the moon poured its beams through | Where lash the surges, and the — pe ane Sareea eee nee. AT Cannes 
= U 7? $ elo s. ‘ 
oo apne mannan yo oma at pre pa oe nie. mtg ame = This is the same lady 0 received the Grecian cross from 
the agony of despair and fear. With one hand she) I dwell—and there responsive ever keep, the Chatham theatre, and one of the prizes of the Mirror, last 
held a crucifix to her lips, the other was on her rosary. | In mimic strains, the murmur of the deep. winter. Boston is not to be outdone. The females of that 
The sight of his mother in such a situation, stirred Beneath the solemn — — nseaephtgg lie city will shortly become as ttanaed an hate gonien as they 
i i ic r ; || ’ i Pe pumman cye, »lishments and beauty. 

ap daring thoughts in the bosom of the heroic boy ; bee men pe recto oo i] ever have ne = their meee ish — _ y a 

he lay powerless in his uncle’s naked, brawney arms. | When gushing tears and rending sighs abound , Mount Pitt Civeus.—On w ednesday ev ening last, ¢ ven 
He tried to disengage himself, but, at the slightest | Waked from repose by these distressing strains | cireus was opened without a prize address! Low did this 


S1. happen? 


movement, Mecumeh, though still sleeping, seemed | = Of mourning friendship o'er their dear remains 


March of Improvement.—Fifteen years ago Rochester was - 
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Love in ‘Trouble —The Worcester A2gis has the following || Park Theatre.—The Park theatre is as the el:b and flow of 
pleasant article, which courts a smile from the reader:— thetide. Goany time when a stock piece is played by the re- 
“At the last term of the Court of Common Pleas in this coun- gular company, and, like the sea-shore after the receding wave, 
ty, Salem Town (not the goodly town of Salem, so famous for ‘all is blank and bare; but let some novelty, or any of the 
its India cottons and handsome girls, nor yet the hon. Salem | « tions” of the day be announced, and anon the returning swell 
Town, so deservedly held in high respect in this county, but | ofpopulation sweeps forward, rushing into and filling every 
‘Salem Town, iabourer,’) was arraigned at the bar ofthe cranny. The new opera of Malvina was played the other 
court, to answer to the charges of having feloniously taken,' night. ‘The dialogue and incidents are, to be sure, as we be- 
stolen, and carried away, one coat of the value of —— dollars; fore remarked, rather nonsensical ; but then this is a matter 
to which indictment the said Salem pleaded that he was not) which long usage has sanctioned in operatic manufacturers, 
yuilty ; and being without friends or counsel, Major Newton and to counterbalanee it, there was some pretty singing, 
volunteered in his defence. It turped out in evidence, that, well executed scenery, rich dresses an’ decorations, besides 
the said Salem, on a certain day. being instigated, not by the || a torrent of real water, yet scarcely any spectators. We do 
devil, as our old indictments have it, but by a little god they | not remember any piece of late in which Mrs. Hackett appears 
call Cupid, to visit a fair damsel, who lived in or near the \ to more advantage; and surely no one can say that Mr. Lee, 
plantations, and being somewhat destitute of a comely gar- |, as the ‘‘ melancholy Conlath,” does not exert himseli. How 
ment in which to pay his addresses to the said damsel, and his voice swept thundering over the sterile pit, and bowled | 
finding a coat belonging to a comrade, that fitted him ; after and echoed, and reverberated ami the range of tenantiess 
trying it on to ascertain that fact, he forgot to take it off when) boxes ! This was the level part of the business,—his ordina- 
he took himself off to the plantations to visit his dulcinea.| ry mood. But, in the sceae where he relates the story of bis 
The owner of the coat, finding it gone, did as every prudent) wrongs, and swears revenge—heaven and earth! such was 
man would do, raised a hue and cry, and pursued the afore-|| the concussion given to the air, that (if our eyes deceived us, 
said Salem Town, whom he at last found returning to the | not) even the pendant drops of the chandelier trembled, and | 
place of taking, and charged him with having stolen the said |) the oil and gas lights waved and flickered in the blast! ft), 
coat. This Salem denied, though it must be confessed be had | struck us as a slight deviation from propriety, that this storm 
jt on at the very moment he averred his innocence. But his 





/rages in the very mansion of the man from whom it is policy 


word was not to be taken under such circumstances, and Sa-| to keep his vengeance a secret. But however, such matters | 
lem was required to appear at Worcester, when his counsel | are mere trifles whea a man resolves to tullow the cue of Bot. | 
ingeniously satisfied the jury, that stealing was the last thing H tom the weaver,—* I will so roar that it will do any man’s heart 
that Salem ever thought of; and they, after a little delibera- | good to hear me ; | wiil so roar, that the people shall say, let 
tion, came to the conclusion, that it was a mere borrowing, | him roar again, let him roar again” Mr. Hilson made all that 
and no stealing ; and Salem was accordingly discharged from | was to be made of a tiresome “‘ jolly pedler.”” The character | 
his ‘duranee vile,’ to enjoy life, love, and his limbs again.” | played by Mrs. Stickney was j ly pared to a “ sun- 
. | beam!” On Monday Mr. Adams performed the arduous cha- | 
The Tear of Gratitude.— This chaste and beautiful song is! racter of Hamlet to a very fashionable audience. We have 
again going the rounds of the newspapers, for the ninety-ninth had so much of the melancholy prince of late, that, with Mac- | 
time, after having crossed the Atlantic, and been translated |, beth, we were tempted to exclaim, 
into several languages. It was attributed to Moore and oth-| - - ** Another yet! 
ers, by the English editors ; but now as it has neither signa- eT stretch to the crack of doo’ 
a ise, by 5 = . ie 
sibly ee ae : nde. 4 eae ott et eka Upon second consideration, however, we attended, and wit- | 


: an \, messed a young, and evidently inexperienced person, go | 
a poe 223 oe neeateee What thiak | through this arduous part in a respectable manner. It was a! 
y ’ ’ 


| very hazardous attempt for Mr. Adams to make at this time | 


New surgical operation —There is a degree of probability I of day; and considering the Hamlets that have lately trod 
in the following article from a late London paper, which gives || the boards, it is no small credit to a young beginner to be ena- 
it great claims to attention. The tooth-ach is one of the most | bled to say that his representation of the part appeared to give 
excruciating pains that “ flesh is heir to,” but the remedy is | pretty general satisfaction. The Comedy of Errors has been 
nearly as bad as the complaint. We do not know of a more’ again and again repeated to crowded houses. This has in-| 
agonizing operation than that of having a firm, deeply rooted | deed been a lucky hit. We expect Mr. Hackett is quite as 
tooth extracted. For our part, we always had a strong an- H tonished at his own success. 
tipathy to cold steel, and should feel rejoiced if any other Chatham Theaire.—The attractions at Chatham are al. 


means were discovered for curing the tooth-ach, besides ex- ee , 
tracting the tooth. But let us hear our friend across the water : HT most irresistable. The Lady of the Lake, than which there } 
never was a more popular melo-drama produced on the 


“There is in the middle of each tooth, as every anatomist knows, a |! : : . “wr 
little cavity, in which the fine branches ot the nerves, passing through || American boards, has been — with additional scenery | 
the roots of the teeth, are expanded. This expansion of nervous || and improved alterations. e are happy to find that the | 
watter is the seat of sensation in the teeth; and when, by caries or || ™@2ager listened to our suggestion, and cast the piece in com- 
decay of the enamel, it is exposed to the influence of external agen- || Pliance with our wishes We very much doubt whether more 
cies, the patient is generally obliged, on account of the violence of | professional talent was ever brought in requisition in this | 
ihe pain, to have the whole tooth pulled out. An ingenious surgeon) drama. Mr. Booth performs Roderick Dhu; Mr. Wallack, | 
irom America, lately settled in London, bas satisfactorily shown that || Fitz James ; Mr. Scott, the stately Earl of Douglas; Mrs 
the diseased part of the tooth, including the cavity above described, | Blake, Blanch of Devon ; and Mrs. Wallack, Ellen' If this! 
may be cut off with the greatest ease and celerity, and that the sound || he not “a dish fit for the gods” themselves, they must have | 
ruot or roots may be allowed to remain m their sockets. This mode |} dainty palates indeed. Hamblin, Booth, Wallack, and Scott, | 
ef procedure has been shown and explained to the most scientific | dian nestumen tensthar tain bast Ganedion: 4 , ’ 
surgeons of this town, who have, without exception, expressed their | — hs spp ap alge gee is Worth a 

onviction of its utility. The operation has been performed on more | JOUFDEY of twenty miles to witness the effect of their united 
dian two bundred members of the profession, and they have invaria. | €Xertions. The company of French comedians will not com- | 
bly declared that it occasioned no pain, and that it could scarcely be | mence their engagement until Tuesday evening next. I! the 
ielt—as their own certificates show. The instraments used for this || present season be not more brilliant and successful than any 




















| day announced Rob Roy for the last time ; we hope not 
| is most splendidly got up, and the Diana Vernonof Mrs. Sand- 


' somewhat of May-day. 





purpose are very simple; they are a few plain forceps, right-angled || 
and straight, with cutting edges, like the common surgical bone for- || 
eps, but those edges are made accurately to fit the necks of the) 
teeth, and only the neck; so that, however decayed a tooth may be || 
the forceps may be safely and easily applied, without any risk of | 
breaking the tooth. Having been thus carefully applied on the neck 
of a tooth, the edges of the forceps should be beld parallel to the | 
edge of the gum, and should be made to press it down a little, in or- | 
der to get at the neck about a line below the usual height of the || 
gum; the handles of the forceps are then pressed gradually but firm-') 
ly together, and in a moment the upper part of the tooth snaps off || 
including the cavity containing the expansion of the nerve, and thus 
in an instant, permanently relieves all pain. The advantages of | 
this operation are—tst. It is painless and i ously perform. | 
ed. 2d. The surface of the sound stump remaining in the jaw, 
presents a firm base for mastication, or for the fixing of an artificial 

tooth. Sd. What is of greatest moment, the stucap or stumps left in | 
the aw afford a firm support to the adjoining teeth, and without || 
“lich support, the alveolar process corresp 
oecupied by the diseased tuoth, and a part of the interstice structure 
of the jaw, become absorbed ; the adjoining teeth in afew years be- 
come loose, and, ultimately, prematurely falb out, as daily experience 
shows. Mr. Fay has, for bis improvement in this branch of surgery | 
and for other forceps for the perpendicular extraction of teeth, when | 
extraction may be absolutely required, received the large silver me- || 








ling to the part before | do vot know of a better Beatrice than Mrs. Gilfert. 


like one who had passed a second jubilee. 


its representation.—Of Mrs. Giifert’s Lady Teasel it is need 


that has preceded it, the fault will not lic at the manager's | 
door, who appears indefatigable in his endeavours to raise the 
reputation of his house to the topmost round of excellence. 
As we have heard much anxiety expressed for the appear 
ance of the new drop, we take this opportunity to state, that | 
the pencil of Mr. Coyle is engaged in painting it in a magni- 
ficent and beautiful style, and it will be finished with all pos- 
sible despatch. ‘ Have a little patience, sweet sirs.”’ 


New York Theatre.—Several of the finest comedics in the | 
Engtish language have recently been performed at this house, | 
cast to the whole strength of the company. We have not leisure 
to notice them as they deserve, and a few remarks en passant 
must content us for the present. With ‘* Much Ado about | 
Nothing,’ we were pleased. Mr. Barret’s Benedict isthe 
best in the country, and, with the exception of Miss Kelly, we 
Mr. 
Bernard promises to be an acquisition to the boards; his Don 


Was present at the last exhibition of this play, and appeared 
in a most excellent humour with the actors, notwithstanding 
they knoeked down a mayor and two aldermen at six pounds! 


La Fayette Theatre.—This theatre continues to be very at- 
tractive, especially on the evenings when Mrs. Sandford per- 
forms. This lady is certainly one of the brightest ornaments 
of the stage. Apart from her charming singing, there is a 
pleasing simplicity and unaffected ease about her acting that 
is quite delighttul. In the part of Caroline, in the Young Haz- 
zar, we have never seen her equal. Mr. Keene took Rob 
Roy for his benefit on Monday evening. We are sorry cir- 
cumstances prevented our attending, but we are happy to 
hear Mr. K's efforts were well rewarded. The bills of the 
It 


ford alone ought to insure it alonger run than it has yet had, 


Mr. Beoth's Benefit.—We have given, in the preceding 
colump, an article on the Chatham theatre; but as theatri- 
cai remarks are at this time peculiarly interesting, and more 
over, as Mr. Booth is entitled to an extra notice, we fee! 
bound to devote some space to his performance on Monday 
evening. His enactment of Sir Giles Overreach was the 
most powertul and effective performance that we have wit- 
nessed during his present engagement. We gave in a for- 
mer volume of the Mirror a detailed account of his manner of 
delineating this atrocious character, and the commendation 
therein bestowed upon him is equally due in the present in- 
stance. The comedy of ** A new way to pay old debts,” is 
composed with the peculiar vigor and originality of thought 
which characterises the dramatic works of the Elizabethian 
age ; yet in performance, the first four acts command little 
more than attention in the spectator. ‘This dullness, however, 
is atoned for by the thrilling interest which the conclusion ex- 
cites, when ably represented. ‘The tone of diabolical energy 
which in the last act pervades every speech and action of Six 
Giles, and his appalling bursts of passion which swell into 
raving delirium, and leave him at length powerless and sense 
less, were all depicted by Mr. Booth in a manner which al- 
most drove from our minds the idea of acting, and made the 
scene appear like reality. In the afterpiece, “ The Mayor 
of Garratt,"” Mr Booth appeared in the character of Jerry 
Sneak. We scarce ever saw a more complete transforma- 
tion. The face and person seemed completely changed ; and 
he who had lately moved before us in all the loftiness of reck. 
less and powerful villainy, now sunk down into the poor little 
hen-peck’d husband, who trembled whenever the shrill voice 
of his termigrant spouse broke upon his ear. Judging from 
this sample, we think Mr. Booth, if he were ambitious of shi- 


|| ning in two opposite walks of the drama, might be as excellent 


in low comedy as he now is in the higher walks of tragedy. 
By the bye, we cannot but lament that this gentleman is often 
so very unequal in his tragic performances, We have fre- 
quently known him go through his part with the careless. 
ness of aschool-boy recitation ; and those who havepeen him 
only in his uninspired moments, are apt to form a very unjust 


| opinion of his abilities. We are certain however, that he can, 


at times, put forth a degree of energy which few can equal. 


To Actors.—Actors, when they have occasion to say thing 
on the stage, which is notin their part, should have some con- 
sideration for the ears of the audience, especially if the thing 
spoken be an indecent exclamation. 





The Election is over.—Its bustic and confusion reminded us 
The bubbub, however, arose from a 
different cause ; as our citizens, some of them, at least, instead 
of removing their households, have been endeavouring to re 

move those who rule over them from their high places. We 
trust it passed without any of the political heart-burnings of 
former days. 


Ringworms.—A salve made of hard soap (called by seme 
rosin soap) and ginger, rubbed on ringworms, will kill them 





MARRIED, 

On the 6th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Mr. Ed 
win Upshaw Berry man, to Miss Maria M. Coster, daughter 
John G. Coster, Esq. of this city. 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. C. R. Daffie, Pierre P. Ir- 
ving to Anna Henrietta, daughter of John Duer, Esq. of this 
city. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Brnen, Mr. John A 
Ryerson, to Miss Eleanor MeCuin, all of this city 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Creighton, Danie! Le 


| Roy, Esq. to Susan, daughter of Colone! Nicholas Fish, all ot 


Pedro was quite respectable. Mr. Hyatt, as Verges, looked | 


The “ School for 
Scandal,” drew an immense audience on the first evening of 


dal from the Society of Arts; and the instruments, with engravings, | less to say any thing ; her fame cannot be increased either by 
will be published in the next volume of the transactions of the || commendation or censure. Mr. Barret’s Charles was not so | 


| 


Societr, 


highly finished as we have seen it. His Honour, Philip Hove, | 


this city. 
On the 11th ultimo, at Woodbury, Conn, by the Rey, G. L 
Brownell, Mr. Charles C. Thompson, of the firm of Ficld, 


|, Thompson & Co. of this city, to Miss Lydia ©, daughter of 


Daniel Bacon, Exq. of the former _— 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. Dr, Macauley, Mr.James H. 
Morgan to Miss Caroline Matilda Burtus, all of this city 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev, Dr. Spring, Mr Jason C, 


|| Hogins to Miss Abbey Lurton, ail of this city. 


n the 2d instant, by the Rey. Mr. Mahon, Mr. William 
Doyer, to Miss Henrietta E. Morris, all of this city. 

n the Sth instant, by the Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. John De 
Rode to Mjss Margaret Ana Grim, all of this city 
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‘THE MINSTREL. 





TO ESTELLE. 


Reerert it not—thou say’st, Estelle, 
That I am left alone ; 

Alas ' thou knowest, but too well, 
My happiness is flown. 


Departed are the flowers of spring, 
Never again to bloom ; 

The autumn flowers are withering, 
And wasting their perfume. 


Thou say’st that some are budding now 
My pathway to ijlume— 

Alas! ‘tis vain, they ne’er will blow, 
Except 'tis o'er my tomb 

To me, fame, honour, friendship, love, 
Are hid beneath a cloud ; 

Through this gay world I e’er shall rove 
Alone—among the crowd. 


STANZAS. 


The world has many wiles, 
Gio, taste her pleasures, go— 
Many have gone in rosy smiles 
Who soon returned in wo 
There’s treachery—there’s treachery— 
In pleasure’s bowl that sparkles bright, 
As sun-rays, in the evening sky, 
O'er storm-clouds throw a glorious light 
Go, go, at fashion’s call— 
Where fortune’s trappings shine— 
And twine the festive coronal, 
The wreath of pleasure twine : 
But when the world deceives, 
And sadness clouds thy brow, 
Come, rest thee on the heart that grieves 
To think of parting now. 


TOH A. 


I swear to love thee, gentle maid, 
By every tie most dear to truth ; 

By all those hopes which never tade 
When virtue binds the vows of youth 


I swear to love thee, by those eyes 
So brightly pure, so purely bright, 

That e’en the stars of yonder skies 
Cannot surpass their lucid light ! 


I swear to love thee, by that brow 
Whence love and holy peace combined ; 

Their brightest beams are darting now, 
To warm my heart and glad my mind 


Then why, fair maiden, still refuse 
To shed thy beam of love o'er me ? 
Throw fear aside, and frankly choose 
That heart which warmly glows for thee 


O MELON-SCENTED LILY. 


O melon-scented lily ! 
O water-queen of flowers ! 
When shall I see the silver waves 
Dancing around thee, like sweet slaves 
To beauty in its bowers ; 
When shall ! take an earthly part 
In honouring thy golden heart ? 


© pretty rose autumnal ! 
© farry queen of trees ! 
When may I trace thy gentle buds, 
Adorned with all their emerald studs 
In their green palaces : 
When see thy vernal velvet p 
Under thy ruby coronal ? 


The sound of forest music, 

The water sone of streams, 
Are become uim and strange to me 
As musings of old witchery ; 

But in my fitful dreams, 
And in my waking, weary, hours, 
Spirits come to me, as from flowers. 








— 


| ON REARING ONE SAY, HE WOULD NOT ASK 


THE RIVULET’S SONG, 

I travel on, I travel on, 
By weedy bank and mossy stone! 
Gaily singing, as I pass, 
To bending flowers and waving grass. 
Unto me the wood-birds come, 
And the bees with busy hum, 
Murmuring round the flowers, that sijp 
My sparkling brim with thirsty lip. 

See me in the early spring ! 
Am I not a happy thing! 
On I wander, singing, dancing, 
In the merry sun-light glancing — 
Bubbling round the budding trees, 
Or shouting to the wandering breeze 
Warbling still my mellow tune, 
To morning sun, or midnight moon 
When the summer sun is high, 
And blue and hot the cloudless sky, 
Seeme sleeping calm and cool, 
In the deep, dark, rocky pool ; 
Or stealing down the silent glen, 
Far away trom busy men— 
Seek me in that green retreat, 
There my song of love is sweet. 

When the autumn winds come sighing 
Over leaves and blossoms dying, 
And the squirrel in the wood 
Gathers up his winter food— 
Then my path is strewed with showers 
Of leaves, as bright as summer flowers. 
Am I not a happy thing, 
With nought to do but dance and sing ! 


SONG 

Day is peeping through the hills, 

Day is dancing through the grove, 
Day iliumes the sparkling rills, 

Why art thou still dreaming, love? 
When the crescent moon, on high, 

Saw us through yon valley rove, 
Thou didst say, with smiling eye, 

** Day shall see our meeting, love.”’ 
Day its smiling radiance throws 

Over woodland, stream, and grove ; 
Thou, whose eye still brighter glows, 

Why art thow still dreaming, love ! 
Leave thy couch, its texture fair 

Was sure by fairy fingers wove, 
Some enchantment keeps thee there, 





TO THE MOON. 
BY MRS, MUZZY, 


Hail, lovely orb! whose placid light 
Iliumes the lonely winter night, 
And shines on cot or dome; 
Which makes the dazzling snow more white, 
And sends a faithful, steady light, 
To guide the traveller home. 


Hail, lovely orb! whose beams serene 

Illume the summer-evening’s scene; 
When friends together meet, 

Conversing by thy silver light, 

Each smiling face appears more bright 
Each friendly word more sweet. 


Sweet orb! I love thy beams to see ; 

f * Look on the moon, and think of me,’ 
My friend has often said ; 

And now my friend is far away, 

Whene’er I see thy welcome ray, 
The mandate is obeyed. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


Oh, who hath ever at his heart withstood 
The deep, still sweetness of a soft brown eye, 
That seems in its own silent orb to brood 
O’er visions of the inward mind, to lie 
Circled with intellectual witchery ; 
| And then the even forehead, all above, 
f As white and smooth as sheening ivory, 
| Oh which rich tresses of the brown hair move ; 
| Ah, who hath gazed on these, nor given a sigh to love 
| 








| And eyes with soft and dusky lashes shaded, 


} lato still madness :—and one black tress braided 
{ 


| Long raven hair, lying on ivory shoulders, 

} 

| Along the silent forehead hath invaded 

} Many a heart, and never passed away :— 

A cheek, in which the inconstant rose hath faded 
| Hath with pale beauty made enchanted prey 

| Of those who have been wild and heedless in their day 


| 
| 


And snow-fair breast and brow, awe young beholder: 
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POPULAR SONGS, 


| BLUE-EYED MARY. 





| . . . a0t 
| cate song It is now published with an intervening and additiona 
|'gtanza The ladies say they improve it. Their judgment should b 


law in matters of this hind, especially when they play and sing wel 


land have bearts (as all should have) to appreciate the feelings » 


Why art thou still dreaming, love? Hanrnier. || 2h other. 
a | ** Come tell me, blue-eyed stranger, 
THE PEASANT GIRL. i * Ah! whither dost thou roam 
The peasant girl's blue eyes i ‘ O'er this wide world a ranger? i 
Are beauty’s stars to me ; | “ Hast thou no friends, no home?” — 
They're not like summer skies } ‘ They called me blue-eyed Mary, 
Nor like the deep blue sea— \{ “When friends and fortune smiled ; 


Nor of the harebe}l's hue— 
And yet they're sweetly blue 
The peasant girl is fair, 
And when your eyes behold 
Her white hand wreathe her hai 
‘Tis ivory lost in gold— 
But still you'll turn to woo 
Those eyes so sweetly blue 


! 
FORGIVENESS. | 


' * But ah! how fortunes vary— 
* | now am sorrow’s child. 
‘Young William was my lover; 
“ | thought our hearts were joined; 
i) ‘ But ah! he’s proved a rover, 
“ And Mary’s left behind 
| ‘ With these bouquets of posies 
| “* How pensively I stray, 
And cry, ‘ Who'll buy my roses ! 
“ And cheer my weary way.”— 


I would not meanly condescend “ Come here—I'll buy thy lowers— 
To ask the pardon caprice gives, 1! To ease thy hapless aie. 
Nor prize the favour of a friend a& set will wits ning showers- 
Who on my humble homage lives “PN buy—forget me not.” — 
But if from carelessness, or art, ‘ Kind sir, then take these roses; 
I'd made a gentle spirit grieve, * They're fading like my youth- 
It would not wound my haughty heart But never, like these posics, 
To breathe that little word “ forgive } “ Shall wither Mary's truth.” 
Forgiveness ! ‘tis the sacred stream 1! Then gazed at her the stranger 
That murmurs through the injured breast, And clasped her to his breasi— 
Where lingers love's retiring beam, “No more Ul be a ranger; 
That soothes contending thoughts to rest { * For William now is blest.’ 


Forgiveness ! ‘tis the sweetest air 
That trembles on the lyre of heaven, 
For all who swell the pwan there, 
Can sing of sins and faults forgiven. 


} The youth was known to Mary— 
She then in rapture smiled, 

And said, “ How fortunes vary— 

“No more I'm sorrow’s child.’ 


We have always thought thai there was a deficieney in this deli 
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